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OLIVEE GOLDSMITH. 



;{ Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime ; 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time— 



And this is the end of all biographies — for the great end of 
life is action — and so all that comes to us is practical. TVe 
are not to meditate and to be charmed — but to act and to think, 



Footprints, -which perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
Some forlorn and shipwreck'd brother 

Seeing, may take heart again." 

to think that human might was never destined to such achieve- 
ments — and we become despairingly content with mediocrity. 
But we see some master-spirit realising our ideal ; or, at least, 




DRAWN BY GILBERT. ENGRAVED BY J. LINTON 



and feel, that we may act. But how ? According to our own 
ideal of noblest and best. We aim at perfection, at being 
faultless — at least we ought to so aim. But how hopeless is 
such an effort ! Our pinions droop with weariness under the 
labour of so ambitious a flight, and we are compelled to rest 
far short of our great endeavour. And so at length we come 
Vol. I.— No. 2. 



approximating to the realisation of it. "We come to have a 
new and nobler estimate of the capabilities of our nature— its 
powers to do and to suffer — its skill to turn impediments into 
helps, and make disasters blessings. And, as we see a "man 
of like passions with ourselves," surmounting every difficulty, 
and seeming to defy and conquer even fate itself, we spring 

c 
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upward from our contented littleness,— and in our faith and 
self-reliance is the beginning of our completest successes. 
And this is one of the uses of great men. 

Moreover, these men teach us how to succeed, as well as that 
uccess is possible. Aspiration is not Aspiration— nor a desire 
to be great, greatness. Still, we do not attach so great an im- 
portance to this sort of teaching. True genius needs but to be 
waked out of its sleep, and it will seek it own ways and spheres- 
6f activity. Your little men, and your middle men, need to be 
-told what they may become, and how they may become such. 
Your truly great men need only to be made to feel what they 
are. Humility and industry must be the allies of genius ; but 
as to rules, guides, maps of life and the like— it is " a law 
unto itself." But Oliver Goldsmith was far from being a 
truly great man. 

The qualities by which a man becomes illustrious may be 
all perverted. Excellence — moral quality of any sort— belongs 
not to powers, but to the use of them. The archangel may 
become an arch-fiend. The goodliest vessel makes the noblest 
wreck — and there are solemn teachings echoed bacli to us from 
stately and deserted ruins. 

Was Oliver Goldsmith an instructor of this sort ? Is his 
power indicated only in the strength of his evil— and are we to 
admire only what he might have been as shown to us in 
gigantic crimes, which must have needed the prostitution of 
sublimest faculties ? Surely no ! He had nothing of this bad 
eminence. 

He is neither a splendid edifice, nor a dismantled ruin — 
neither a proud ship nor a drifting wreck — he is rather a 
something well planned, indeed, but left imfmished : generous 
— but at the expense of justice,— benevolent, but lacking dis- 
cretion. His great characteristic was, indeed, that he was in 
some very important respects without a characteristic. A 
man's characteristics are those marks upon him which dis- 
tinguish him from other men. They have something abiding 
in them, — they explain the present,— they contain the seeds 
and a prophecy of the future. But Goldsmith was a creature 
of impulse ; he had no deep convictions— at least hone of any 
practical value. His life had no worthy object steadily pur- 
sued, unless it were'- barely id live. We say it with sincere 
sorrow, but we believe even his best performances to have 
been more nearly allied to the instincts of animals than to the 
reason of men. But this, and much more, should have been 
"written in conclusion, rather than introductory. "We say it 
now, however, that we may prepare our readers to expect no 
unmingled eulogy. The author of the "Vicar of "Wakefield" 
and the " Deserted Village," was a man who could be either 
greatly blamed or extravagantly praised, just as the speaker 
or the writer sympathised with his short-comings, or con- 
demned his frailties ; and an equal degree of truth would 
attach" to either opinion. Perhaps the most charitable view of 
the character of Goldsmith, is the popular one— that he was 
" more sinned against than sinning." 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom in the hamlet of Dallas/ Dr Pallas- 
more, county Longford, in Ireland^ 6h : the 10th of November, 
1728 (though about this there is some uncertainty). His 
father was the Rev. Charles Goldsmith* very poor and very 
improvident — a village minister, "passing rich on forty 
pounds a-year." But improvidence seems to have been a 
kind of heir-loom in this strange family, and the less they had 
to spend, the more recklessly they appear to have spent it. 
Two years after Oliver's birth his father removed to Lissoy, 
in the county of Westmeath, having succeeded by the death of 
his wife's uncle to the rectory of Kilkenny West. This Lissoy 
is supposed to be the original of the Auburn of the "Deserted 
Village," with what reason is a sort of literary dispute to this 
day. Much of what has in Auburn " a local habitation and a 
name," was in Lissoy an "airy .nothing." Indeed, speaking 
of the depopulation deplored in the poem - at a time when he 
had not been in Ireland for twenty years, Goldsmith says, " I 
have taken all possible pains in my country excursions for 
these four or five years past to be certain of what I allege. " 
Auburn indeed was a poetic creation— with Lissoy and many 
an English hamlet having equal share in its origination. 



Oliver commenced his education under the fostering care of 
an accomplished dame, Mrs. Elizabeth Delap, and obtained 
considerable credit— for his extreme dulncss. When he had 
attained the goodly maturity of six years, he was removed to 
the sterner government of Mr. Thomas Byrne, a quondam 
quartermaster of a regiment in Spain. Here he became re- 
markable chiefly for idleness and smallpox, but also for a 
clever repartee and a knack at scribbling verses. The re- 
partee gained him a reputation hi Iris own family, and they 
determined to send him to the university, — an advantage 
which had been already obtained for his elder brother Henry 
to the great dilapidation of the paternal resources. His 
friends, however, contributed to Oliver's expenses, and espe- 
cially -his generous uncle, the Rev. Thomas Contarine. 

Now it is not difficult to say what use a young man of 
spirit and principle would have made of this generosity. And 
: what Oliver Goldsmith did was the reverse of tins. He 
trifled away his time, and fooled away his scanty resources. 
lie pawned the books he should have studied, and spent Iris 
money on dinners and dances of men and girls hi his college 
. chambers. Meantime his father had died, and his mother 
was enduring all the anguish of widowhood and the straits 
of poverty. 

Arid what is the palliation of all this cruelty and folly ? 
College duties were irksome, and Oliver had a natural aptness 
for singing a good song, and enjoying a good dinner ; and so 
we must just excuse him that he paid for all this out of the 
pockets and the heart of a widowed mother. It is a severe 
reflection, but we fear it is a just one. 

He ran away from college, enraged at the unceremonious 
dismissal of his dancing party, and would have embarked for 
America, or any place else that offered, but that he loitered 
iii tJubliiij playing the fool as often as possible, until his 
resources (come of borrowing and pawning), were reduced to 
bite shitting sterling. He was almost brought to destitu- 
tion— but his brother lfen*y gave him kind assistance, and j 
mediating with tolerable success between him and his college j 
tutor— rescued him just hi time. He remained at the Univer- 
sity two years longer, with no great success, with an 
uiihonoured degree, which, under his circumstances, partook 
hot a little of the nature of a disgrace. • 

By this time everybody had begun to despair of Oliver, I 
except his uncle Contarine \ his affection still cherished hope, I 
aild furnished resources something more solid. The nephew j 
Was prevailed upon to quality himself for holy orders— poor ! 
scapegrace as he was — thongh, to do him justice, he had no ; 
great liking for this clerical profession. "To be obliged," he j 
says, " to wear a long wig When I liked a short one; or a black j 
coat when-- 1 generally dressed in brown, I thought such a j 
restraint upon my liberty, that I absolutely rejected the pro- | 
posal." He changed his mind, however, as to the " absolutely j. 
rejecting" it. lie consented to qualify. And this he accom- \ 
plished in something of liis usual felicity of appropriate \ 
iiieans, He had two years', pj probation to get through, and he 
frolicked them away partly at Lissoy, partly at the Goblin- 
house at Pallas^— chiefly ^ perhaps, at "the Three Jolly ; 
Pigeons" at BaUyinaho'n, made immortal by that genuine 
Comedy " She Stoops to fconqiier/' Here his taste for theology i 
and fitness for the church were doubtless increased by con- 
stant intercourse with his relation Bob Bryanton. 

It is not surprising that he was rejected when he made his j 
application to the Bishop of Elpliin for ordination, especially j 
when we remember that he appeared before that dignitary hi j 
the becoming attire of scarlet breeches. All his friends were 
very properly disgusted and very bitterly diappointed, except 
his all-believing uncle Contarhie. He obtained him a situa- 
tion as tutor hi the family of one Flinn (a queer family to take ' 
him). He threw up this place, however, because he deemed 
himself cheated at cards, and was so rich when he had re- 
ceived his salary, that after buying a horse he was hi posses- 
sion of thirty pounds. This he would most likely have 
applied to mitigate the distresses of his widowed mother, as 
generosity and benevolence were his most marked character- j 
istics ; but he seemed fated to sympathise only with unworthy - I 
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obiects, and to forget the claims of those who had most right 
to expect' that he "should remember them. 

So he set off on a rambling expedition, which lasted for 
three or four weeks, and returned to his wondering friends 
• with no money, and a wretched brute of a pony that 
he had named " Piddleback." This gross unkindness he- 
explains hi a whimsical letter to his mother, written in his 
usual happy style, but which, indeed, does him very little 

credit. 

It was next resolved that he should make trial of the law, 
and he was furnished with £50, and set off to London to the 
Temple. He spent this, however, in Dublin with some 
ambling companions, and finally returned to his- uncle dis- 
oTaced and penniless. 

- His next attempt was medicine— in Edinburgh, with a trifle 
less than his usual indiscretion. Then he started for the con- 
tinent, to complete his education at Ley den ; there he arrived 
after a few whimsical adventures, and remained about a year. 
His money was, of course, soon spent— more was borrowed^ 
and gambled away ; so he left Ley den, and set off on the to ur 
of the continent with one shirt, one guinea* and a flute, — 
this last was the most precious,— and after somewhat long- 
continued roving, which originated "The Traveller, "he found, 
himself ' finally in "the great Metropolis— "leaving hardly a 
kingdom hi Europe where he was not a debtor." This sort of 
"philosophic vagabondising" appears to possess a peculiar 
charm for men of Goldsmith's turn of mind. It was at Padua 
that Goldsmith obtained his doctor's degree. "My skill in 
music," says he, in the. ' Philosophic Vagabond, '. "could, 
avail me nothing hi a country where every peasant was a better- 
musician than I; but by this time ■ I had acquired another, 
talent, which answered my -purpose as well, and this was a 
skill in disputation; In all the foreign universities and con- 
vents there are, upon certain days, philosophical theses main- 
tained against every adventitious disputant: for. which, if the: 
champion opposes with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity 
in money, a dinner, and a bed for one night. "With the mem- 
bers of these establishments I could converse on topics of. 
literature, and then I always forgot the meanness of my circum- 
stances," 

■ We shall pass • by his divers adventures until we have to . 
speak of him -as a writer. Literature was in a sorry plight 
when Goldsmith began to write. . It was a period of transi- 
tion. - The .system of patronage was. dying out, and the read-, 
ing public was yet growing up. Literature had been so long 
held in leading-strings by royal and noble nurses, that when 
they withdrew, their aid, it was well-nigh tottering to. its fall. 
The change was doubtless .ultimately conducive to its . good, 
but in the. interval the authors: were left .in, a sorry plight. 
They were much in the position of the handloom weavers after 
Ark vvright's .great invention ;. the public, was about to be 
benefitted at the .cost of their .temporary suffering. This was. 
the period when Grub-street garrets became famous, and when 
literature as a. profession acquired that character for hardship: 
and precariousness from. .which it has never since recovered^ 
He who then embraced it had a bitter, cup to drink, and in 
truth Goldsmith drained it" to the very dregs. He was at the 
mercy of the booksellers, at no time a very tender-hearted race, 
but now right wolfish,, getting little and giving less. They 
had literary men. at. their mercy.. The lords had abandoned 
them, and the public, who now can put down the mightiest 
combinations of " the trade," did not trouble themselves about 
the trials or sufferings of a class with whose feelings and pur- 
suits they felt but little sympathy. 

Griffiths j- the proprietor of " The Monthly Review," met 
Goldsmith at the table of Dr.. Milnei\ This (1756) was a 
period prodigiously fertile .in periodicals, and Griffiths was, 
compelled to recruit his staff .of writers that he might success-, 
fully compete with powerful opponents. Thus Oliver became 
one of his contributors --at. a small .salary, with board and. 
lodging, residing at. the .Dunciad, Paternoster-row. Book- 
sellers had signs to their houses in that day, as publicans have 
now. The. Crown and Cushion may still be seen over the 
door of Messrs. Rivmgtons in u The Row:," 



Goldsmith was now approaching an age when, if a man has 
not laid the foundations of his fame or fortune, he never does. 
At eight-and-twenty, we find him a mere literary hack ? writing 
to order— as, alas ! is the fate of too many of the author class 
even hi the present day — for so many hours a day, at an in- 
adequate rate of remuneration. It was not likely that a man 
of Goldy's disposition could be tied to a desk with a man like 
Griffiths the bookseller for ever at his elbow, ready to accuse 
him of idleness and being above his situation. And more than 
this, there was a very uncongenial Mrs. Griffiths, who, be- 
sides treating him with little ceremony hi household arrange- 
ments, actually presumed to meddle with his literary contri- 
butions. Is it any wonder, then, that after five months' 
probation, our poor friend broke away from the restraint of the 
Review, and set up as an author on his own account ? It does 
not appear, however, that there was any anger on either side, 
as we find Goldsmith often writing for "the illiterate, book- 
selling Griffiths," as Smollett calls him, after the fame of the 
poet was fully 'established. Smollett's estimate of the book- 
seller was most likely a partial one, as he was himself a 
contributor to a rival publication called the" " Critical Review 7 ," 
in which he " thanks Heaven" that the writers are independent 
of each other, unconnected with booksellers, and unawed by 
old women ! 

Thrown once more upon his own resourceSj Goldsmith 
commenced a series of "those miscellaneous efforts so common 
to the litterateur in his first start— now writing a f ew articles 
for the "- Literary Magazine " of John Newberry, of famous 
memory ; now assisting in establishing' one or other of the' 
many ephemeral publications of the day ; now obtaining just 
enough literary job-work to keep him from want ; and again re- 
siunirig his medical practice, with but poor success. Goldsmith' s- 
best friend at this period, seems to have been this same John 
Newberry, the bookseller, who, by all accounts, must have been 
a' real authors' friend; Goldsmith humorously introduces him 
in the " Vicar of Wakefield : " " This person was no other than 
the philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul's, churchyard, who 
has written [published?] so many little books for children ; he 
called "himself their 'Mend, but he -was the friend of all man- 
kind. " He was no sooner alighted than he -was in haste to be 
gone ; for he was ever on business of importance, and was at 
that time actually Compiling materials for the history of one 
Mrs. Thomas Trip. I immediately recollected this good-natured 
man' s red-pimpled face . " For this good-natured man, Oliver, 

" For shortness called Not, 

Who v/rote like ;-.n angel, and talked like poor Poll," 

is said to" have written the veritable history of " Qoody Two 
Shoes!" .. .. ■ 

. Goldsmith has written, the history of his Own life in his, 
works. This period of his struggling" existence he has welt 
pourtrayed in " The Inquiry into the State of Polite Litera- 
ture," written many years after : — 

"The author, impatronised by the. great, has naturally re- 
cpurse to the bookseller. There cannot, perhaps, be imagined 
a combination more prejudicial to taste than this. It is the 
interest of the one to allow as little for writing, ancl for tjie 
other to write as "much as possible ; accordingly tedious com- 
pilations and periodical magazines are the result of their joint 
endeavours. In these circumstances the author bids adieu to 
fame ; writes for bread ; and for that only imagination is 
seldom called in. He sits down to address the venal "muse 
with the most phlegmatic apathy; and, as we are told of 
the Russian, courts his mistress by falling asleep in her 
lap." * : * * * 

"Those who are unacquainted with the. world are ap.t to 
fancy the man of wit as leading a very agreeable life. They 
Conclude, perhaps, that he is attended with silent admiration," 
and dictates to the rest of mankind with all the eloquence of 
conscious" superiority. " Tory different is his present situation. 
He .is called an author, and all know that an author is a thing 
only to be laughed a£ His person, not his jest, becomes the 
mirth of the company. - At. his approach the most fat, un- 
thinking face brightens into malicious meaning. Even alder- 
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men laugh, and avenge on him the ridicule which was lavished 
on their forefathers.' ' * * * * 

"The poet's poverty is a standing topic of contempt. His 
writing for bread is an unpardonable offence. Perhaps, of all 
mankind, an author in these times is used most hardly. We 
keep him poor, and yet revile his poverty. We reproach him 
for living by his wit, and yet allow him no other means to 
live. His taking refuge in garrets and cellars has of late been 
violently objected to him, and that by men who, I have hope, 
are more apt to pity than insult his distress. Is poverty a 
careless fault? No doubt he knows how to prefer a bottle of 
champagne to the nectar of the neighbouring alehouse, or a 
venison pasty to a plate of potatoes. Want of delicacy is not 
in him, but in those who deny him the opportunity of making 
an elegant choice. Wit certainly is the property of those who 
have it, nor should we be displeased if it is the only property 
a man sometimes has. We must not underrate him who 
uses it for subsistence, and flees from the ingratitude of the 
age, even to a bookseller for redress." * * * .* 

" If the author be necessary among us, let us treat him with 
proper consideration as a child of the public, not as a rent- 
charge on the community. And indeed a child of the public 
he is in all respects ; for while so well .able to direct others, 
how incapable is he frequently found of guiding himself. 
His simplicity exposes him to all the insidious approaches of 
cunning ; his sensibility to the slightest invasions of contempt. 
Though possessed of fortitude to stand unmoved the expected 
bursts of an earthquake, yet of feelings so exquisitely poignant, 
as to agonise under the slightest disappointment. Broken 
rest, tasteless meals, and causeless anxieties shorten life, and 
render it unfit for active employments ; prolonged vigils and 
intense application still farther contract his span, and make 
his time glide insensibly away." 

But while Goldsmith, at this period, was .too poor to " hail" 
from any better place than a coffee-house, his friends in Ire- 
land imagined him to be getting on amazingly ; and actually . 
sent his younger brother Charles— a youth of twenty- one — to 
London, to be helped into something for a living. But Charles 
found Oliver poor, and in a garret, and but little able to take 
care of himself. But the careless good-humour of the man 
was seldom disconcerted. " I shall be richer by-and-bye, my 
boy," he would exclaim ; " all in good time." 

Charles, finding.no chance of a living in London, and ashamed 
of trespassing on hisxbrother's scanty means, departed sud- 
denly for the West Indies, and was lost to his family for thirty 
years. After his departure, Goldsmith -wrote a letter to his 
brother-in-law, Hodson, which will sufficiently explain his 
situation at this time : — 

" I suppose you desire to know my present situation. As 
there is nothing in it at which I should blush, or which man- 
kind could censure, I see no reason for making it a secret. In 
short, by a very little practice as a physician, and a very little 
reputation as a poet, I make a shift to live. Nothing is more 
apt to introduce us to the gates of the muses than poverty ; 
but it were well if they only left us at the door. The mischief 
is, they sometimes choose to give us their company to the 
entertainment ; and Want, instead of being gentleman usher, 
often turns master of the ceremonies. 

"Thus, upon learning I write, no doubt you imagine I 
starve ; and the name of an author naturally reminds you of a 
garret. In this particular I do not think proper to undeceive 
my friends. But, whether I eat or starve, live in a first floor 
or four pairs of stairs high, I still remember them with ardour; 
nay, my very country comes in for a share of my affection. 
Unaccountable fondness for country, this malaiie du pays, as 
the French call it ! Unaccountable that he should still have 
,an affection for a. place, who never, when in it, received above 
common civility ; who never brought anything out of it except 
his brogue and his blunders. Surely my affection is equally 
ridiculous with the Scotchman's, who refused to be cured of 
the itch, because it made him unco' thoughtful of his wife and 
bonny Inverary. 

" But now, to be serious : let me ask myself what gives me 
a wish to see Ireland again? The country is a fine one, 



perhaps? No. There is good company in Ireland ? No. The 
conversation there is generally made up * * * 

the vivacity supported by some humble cousin, who had 
just folly enough to earn his dinner. Then, perhaps, 
there's more wit and learning among the Irish? Oh, Lord, 
no ! There has been more money spent in the encouragement 
of the Padareenmare there in one season, than given in rewards 
to learned men since the time of Usher. All their productions 
in learning amount to perhaps a translation, or a few tracts in 
divinity ; and all their productions in wit to just nothing at 
all. Why the plague, then, so fond of Ireland ? Then, all at 
once, because you, my dear friend, and a few more who are 
exceptions to the general picture, have a residence there. This 
it is that gives me all the pangs I feel in separation. I confess 
I carry this spirit sometimes to the souring of the pleasures I 
at present possess. If I go to the opera, where Signora 
Columba pours out all the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for 
Lissoy fireside, and Johnny Armstrong's ' Last Good-night' 
from Peggy Golden. If I climb Hampstead Hill, than where 
nature never exhibited a more magnificent prospect, I confess 
it fine ; but then I had rather be placed on the little mount 
before Lissoy gate, and there take in, to me, the most pleasing 
horizon in nature. 

" Before Charles came hither, my thoughts sometimes found 
refuge from severer studies among my friends in Ireland. I 
fancied strange revolutions at home ; but I find it was the 
rapidity of my own motion that gave an imaginary one to 
objects really at rest. No alterations there. Some friends, he 
tells me, are still lean, but very rich ; others very fat, but still 
very poor. Nay, all the news I hear of you is, that you sally 
out in visits among the neighbours, and sometimes make a 
migration from the blue bed to the brown. I could from my 
heart wish that you and she (Mrs. Hodson), and Lissoy and 
Ballymahon, and all of you, wo'uld fairly make a migration 
into Middlesex ; though, upon second thoughts, this might be 
attended with a few inconveniences. Therefore, as the moun- 
tain will not come to Mohammed, why Mohammed shall go to 
the mountain; or, to speak plain English, as you cannot 
conveniently pay me a visit, if next summer I can contrive to 
be absent six weeks from London, I shall spend three of them 
among my friends in Ireland. But first, believe me, my design 
is purely to visit, and neither to cut a figure nor levy contri- 
butions ; neither to excite envy nor solicit favour ; in fact, my 
circumstances are adapted to neither. I am too poor to be 
gazed at, and too rich to need assistance." 

But Goldsmith, fertile in expedients, was seldom in actual 
want. About this time, too, he was promised, through the 
influence of his friend, Dr. Milner, a medical appointment in 
India. Here was a chance. Sanguine and impulsive, and apt 
to calculate on results without reference to means, he indulges 
in all kinds of romantic day-dreams, and builds castles in the 
air without number. His future prospects were, he said, in 
writing to his friends, brilliant in the extreme, and there was 
little doubt that he should succeed in obtaining the appoint- 
ment. But he reckoned without his host, as usual. How 
could he obtain the wherewithal for a voyage to India ? He 
thought of his uncle Contarine, but that generous friend had 
sunk into a state of second childishness, from which death 
soon released him. Literature would serve poor Goldsmith's 
need, and so he would write an essay on the Polite Literature 
of Europe, which would at once furnish him with means for 
making the journey. And that his countrymen in Ireland 
should both benefit by his labours and save themselves the 
trouble of reprinting the work, and thereby injuring the 
author, — for the copyright act did not then extend to the sister 
kingdom, — Goldsmith wrote to his cousin, Jane Lauder, re- 
questing her to use her influence in circulating his proposals. 
In this letter he speaks of his own shortcomings in the most 
candid manner possible, and promises amendment with the 
greatest apparent fervour. " Instead of hanging my room with 
pictures," he says in a half-serious kind of raillery, " I intend 
to adorn it with maxims of frugality. These will make pretty 
furniture enough, and won't be a bit too expensive ; for I will 
draw them all out with my own hands, and my landlady's 
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daughter shall frame them "with the parings of my black 
waistcoat. Each maxim is to be inscribed on a sheet of clean 
paper, and written with my best pen : of which the following 
may serve as a specimen : — Look sharp : Mind the main chance : 
Money is money now : If you have a thousand pounds, you can put 
your hands by your sides, and say you are worth a thousand pounds 
every day of the year : Take a farthing from one hundred, and it 
will be a hundred no longer!' 

Poor Goldsmith, he never looked sharp, or minded the 
main chance ; but so long as he could stave off the evil day by 
contrivance or shift, he managed to get on pleasantly enough. 
If he borrowed from a friend, it was always with the full inten- 
tion of honourably returning the loan. Even when in the 
utmost need himself, he could never muster up courage to say 
" No ! " and thus he became an easy prey to all who had wit 
or woe enough to work upon his feelings. One day he would 
appear in a gay suit and a clean shirt, the life of every com- 
pany into which he went ; and the next he would deplore his 
sad fate, sitting " in a garret, writing for bread, and expecting 
to be dunned for a milk score !" 

On the 21st of December, 1758, Goldsmith went up for 
examination to Surgeons' Hall, and was plucked ! It is use- 
less now to enter into any argument for or against the justice of 
his sentence on the part of the examiners ; that Goldsmith had 
sufficiently prepared himself by study and observation for the 
not very severe ordeal awaiting him, is evident by the pains 
he took in making a good appearance on the occasion. Having 
no decent apparel, he went to his old employer Griffiths, who, in 
consideration of receiving a couple of articles for his /'Review," 
agreed to become security to Goldsmith's tailor for a suit of 
clothes. The articles were written, the clothes sent home by 
the tailor, and Goldsmith's appearance made at Surgeons' 
Hall, — with what result we have already shown. 

On the fourth day after his unsuccessful examination, while 
he was brooding over his misfortune, and keeping up his 
Christmas by a tireless hearth, he received a visit from his 
landlady, who, with tears in her eyes, requested his assistance in 
rescuing her husband from jail, whither he had just been taken 
for a trifling debt. Well, here was a case of 'greater hardship 
than his own ; he had no money to pay his arrears of rent, but 
his sympathies were excited. What should he do ? Ah ! there 
were Griffiths's books, and the unfortunate suit of clothes : he 
had no use for the latter now; as for the books, why he should 
be enabled to redeem them in time ; and so the books and 
clothes were both sent to the pawnbroker, and with the 
money thus raised, the woman's husband was relieved from 
durance, and his own debt paid. The circumstance was soon 
whispered about ; and coming to the ears of Griffiths, he 
demanded the return of the books and the money for the 
clothes in very peremptory terms. Poor Goldsmith had 
only to confess the truth, and beg the bookseller to spare him 
till his book with Mr. Dodsley should be published ; when, he 
says, in a deprecating, humble sort of way, " You may perhaps 
see the bright side of a mind, when my professions shall not 
appear the dictates of necessity but choice. I have been for 
some years struggling with a wretched being — with all that 
contempt and indigence bring with it— with all those passions 
which make contempt unsupportable." 

We can well imagine what must have been the feelings of 
Goldsmith as he penned these words to the resentful Griffiths, 
from his miserable lodgings in Green Arbour-court : we can 
almost realise the wretched man sitting down at his poor table, 
and feeling, while the pen was in his hand, how vain was the 
attempt to vindicate himself from, the charge of those " mean- 
nesses which poverty unavoidably brings with it," while he 
had for a correspondent such a man as Griffiths the bookseller. 
It appears, however, that the affair was amicably settled soon 
afterwards. The publisher, nevertheless, seems to have always 
borne a lingering dislike to the author, for he never failed to 
undervalue the literary talents of Goldsmith in the pages of 
the " Monthly Review," whenever an opportunity offered itself . 
Literary jobs and author-craft had as yet been of sorry as- 
sistance to Oliver Goldsmith; and few of his productions 
previous to 1759 are now certainly known. That year, how-. 



ever, witnessed the publication of the long-expected "Inquiry 
into the Polite Literature of Europe," by the profits of which , 
he had fondly hoped to have defrayed his expenses to India. 
But though the work had not that result, it had another 
of far more importance to Goldsmith's future career — for it at 
once raised him in the scale of acknowledgable men. Though 
his name did not appear on the title-page, and though both 
it and its author were roundly abused in the pages of the 
" Monthly Review," the success of the work was undeniable. 
The principal literary tool of Griffiths at this time was one 
Kenrick, a man of whom Dr. Johnson observed, that he was 
" one of the many who make themselves public without making 
themselves known." This Kenrick, who was the writer of the 
abusive articles on Goldsmith, was originally a mechanic, aiid he 
appears, though possessed of considerable literary attainments, 
never to have risen above the littlenesses, dislikes, jealousies, 
and paltry spites engendered in the workshop. He is de- 
scribed by a contemporary as 

— " All furious and replete 

"With brandy, malice, pertness, and conceit." 

Prom this period Goldsmith's reputation may be said to 
have become daily widened. We soon find him joined with 
Dr. Smollett in launching the " British Magazine ;" con- 
tributing to the " Public Ledger" those admirable " Chinese 
Letters," which were afterwards collected and published as the 
" Citizen of the World;" and, more than all, emerging from the 
darkness of drudgery of Green Arbour-court, into the more 
polite and classic regions of Pleet-street. He occupied apart- 
ments in what is now No. 15, Wine-office-court. 

As his fame increased, booksellers became more anxious to 
secure his services, and litterateurs were not too proud to in- 
troduce him to their clubs and coteries. After the publica- 
tion of the " Citizen of the World," he began to receive com- 
pany in his new lodgings, and to play the host in a style which 
was peculiarly his own— at once lively, courteous, simple, and 
awkward. About this time he was introduced to Johnson, who 
was established as the greatest critic and most powerful writer 
of the day. Among other celebrities with whom Goldsmith 
made acquaintance after the advent of the " Chinese Letters' ' 
and the "Inquiry," were Garrick, then in the zenith of his 
fame, Bickerstaff, Murphy, James Bos well, Sir Richard Steel, 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a whole host of such 
second-rate literary hangers-on as contributed to the numerous 
periodical publications of the day. His reputation was grow- • 
ing daily, if it grew but slowly. He still continued to write 
for the booksellers in a hand-to-mouth kind of way ; and 
about this time brought out that admirable epitome of Hume, 
Smollett, and Rapin, which is known to every schoolboy as 
"Goldsmith's Abridgment of the History of England"— a 
work which has gone through almost innumerable editions, 
and still continues extremely popular. Goldsmith's acquaint- 
ance with Johnson was daily ripening into friendship ; nor 
does such a friendship appear at all incongruous, considering 
the elements of which it was composed. Johnson, profound, 
learned, pompous, but withal kind-hearted, and Gold- 
smith, impulsive, generous, and fond of being noticed by 
great men — although entirely deficient of those graces of 
conversation and manner which, in the society of the 
wealthy, is considered indispensable— the mutual regard of 
these two men is easily reconcilable with our traditional 
notions of their several characters. The one was fond of 
patronising, and the other had no objection to be patronised, 
provided the patron was one who could command his esteem 
or engage his affections. Quite different in kind and degree 
was the friendship of Goldsmith for Johnson to that professed 
by James Boswell. In all Boswell's. notices of Johnson, we 
seem to recognise a sneaking, dog-like fidelity, which is far 
from pleasing, notwithstanding the fact, that to Boswell's 
incessant observation of his patron, we are indebted for much 
of our knowledge of the " great cham " and his literary as- 
sociates. " Who is that Scotch cur continually at Johnson's 
heels ?" inquired some one of Goldsmith. " He is not a cur, 
but a burr," replied Oliver ; " Tom Davies flung him at the 
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doctor in sport, and he lias the faculty of sticking." John- 
son, who was pleased with any recognition of his learning and 
importance, appeal's in Boswell's " Life" to have frequently 
snubbed poor Goldsmith, even before company ; but perhaps, 
no man knew better than Johnson the kind heart, genuine 
simplicity, and overflowing generosity which lay beneath all 
Goldsmith's apparent vanity and awkward attempts at dis- 
tinction. Nor was the lexicographer's good opinion un- 
deserved or unreturned : when royal pensions were bestowed 
on Br. Johnson and Dr. Shebbeare, some would-be witty 
fellow observed, that the king had pensioned the s/te-bear and 
the he-bear. " Well !" said Goldsmith, " the- doctor has 
certainly a roughness of manner, but no man alive has a more 
tender heart. He has nothing of the bear about him, but his 
skin." Johnson was indeed one of Goldsmith's best friends, 
and from his greater strength of character, and larger amount 
of Worldly prudence, was well fitted to be his adviser. Though 
in private he might rebuke Goldsmith's follies, in Ms absence 
he warmly defended him against the scoffs and scorn which 
the worldly are ever prone to heap upon the unfortunate. 
The incident which Mr. Gilbert has so ably illustrated, is 
one of the most remarkable in the poet's life, as it brought 
to light the work on which much of the poet's fame now rests. 

"T received one morning," says Johnson, " a message from 
poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it was not 
in his pOwel* to come to me, begging I Would come to him as 
soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come 
to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, 
and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at 
which he was in a violent passion ; I perceived that he had 
already changed my guinea, and had a bottle of madeira and a 
glass before him. I put the cork in the bottle, desired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
which he might be extricated. He then told me he had a 
novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. I looked 
into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should soon 
return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged 
his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill." ■ 

This novel was the " Vicar of Wakefield," a work which 
seems to bid defiance to all the changes of taste and fashion, 
and to possess claims to admiration independent of age or 
country, language or manners. It has been translated into 
nearly every language of modern Europe, and though it 
portrays a state of society peculiarly English, its charming 
simplicity, its truth to nature,- its exquisite touches of humour 
and pathos, and the enlarged sympathy it displays, have made 
it a no less welcome guest in Italian saloons or Russian hotels, 
than in the peaceful retirement of an English household. To 
live in men*s memories and move their feelings, independent 
ofj and unaffected by, their caprices, is the great triumph of 
the artist and author ; and in this sense Goldsmith has been 
more successful than any other English novelist; and his 
written style, as it appeal's in the " Vicar of Wakefield," is a 
model of grace, ease, and purity. The work, however, re- 
mained for two years in the hands of Francis Newberry, the 
publisher; but when at last it made an appearance, it was 
hailed with acclamations. Its sale speedily enriched the 
publisher, but brought no substantial benefit to the author. 
While his praises were on every tongue, he was still strug- 
gling with poverty, and a bill drawn upon the bookseller for 
fifteen guineas was returned dishonoured ! 

The publication of the " Vicar of Wakefield " was probably 
delayed, in order to give greater prominence to Goldsmith's 
" Traveller," which had appeared some time previously. The 
publication of this exquisite poem had quite altered its 
author's social position ; and, while it charmed the town, 
astonished his associates by the deep knowledge of human 
nature, and the great-hearted sympathy for mankind, which 
its stanzas betrayed. From being a mere bookseller's hack 
and scribbler to magazines, Goldsmith rose to be a poet — "the 
best poet of his age," as Johnson emphatically declared. The 
" Traveller " was published by the elder Newberry, in 1764, 



and in less than six months had passed through three editions. 
It was the first work to which Dr. Goldsmith had affixed his 
name ; and though, in the preface, he professes to be indifferent 
to its reception, there is no doubt that he looked forward to 
its success with the public with the keenest anxiety. That 
it should go forth with all the honours, Johnson noticed it 
handsomely in the " Critical Review," and even gave its author 
the benefit of his experience in the conduct and final correction 
of various parts of the poem. Its success was immediate and 
decided, and Goldsmith was everywhere received with flattery 
and praises. Like other of Goldsmith's works, it is, as it were, 
autobiographical, and describes the writer's adventures at 
home and abroad, his love of country, and his aspirations after 
fame. The beauty of the poem itself redeems it from many of 
its speculative features. We can all understand and appre- 
ciate the fervid love of home, and the association of youth 
tempering the wild impulses of a homeless manhood— the • 
rural sports — the village school— the preacher's " modest 
mansion" — the hospitable inn with its "nut-brown draughts" 
and absolute politics, —these are things which go at once to 
the heart, because they are common to the lives and memories 
of most men. And we can understand, how, after a life of 
ceaseless struggle and much keen agony, — of starvation in 
those streets " where Otway and Butler had starved before" — 
after the dunning of creditors, too remorseless perhaps— and 
the tyranny of booksellers — and the bitter fruits of his own 
extremest follies, — the poet should look back with fond regret 
to the scenes of his comparatively untroubled boyhood — and 
dream of returning to Lissoy from the wilderness world. 

'• In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs— and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 
I still had hopes— for pride attends us still- 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn'd skill, — 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw : — 
And as a hare, when hounds and horse pursue, 
Pants' to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes— my long vexations past- 
Here to return and die at home at last." 

Goldsmith's "book building" days, however, were never 
over till the grave received his troubled body. Always in 
debt, and always in hope ; never out of spirits when in 
company of wits and "jolly dogs," and never refusing to help 
a friend or fellow-countryman ; constant to Iris own simple 
nature, and yet invariably laying himself open to the charge 
of extravagance, vanity, and want of worldly wisdom ; 
fitted to enjoy domestic life, and yet a homeless man in the 
world ; acting, all his life long, from the impulses of 
the moment, and caring nothing for the morrow, — Gold- 
smith lived on, the admiration of the public, who knew him 
only by his waitings, the favourite of the literary circle 
which had Johnson for its centre, and which knew enough 
of the man to excuse his follies, and the dupe of all who 
had a tale of distress ready-made for his willing ear, or 
rascality enough to profit by his kindliness of disposition, and 
thoughtless generosity. 

The performance and publication of the comedy of " The Good- 
natured Man," brought Goldsmith the, to him, amazing sum of 
£500. From Wine Office-court to the Temple, and from a plain 
suit to one of " Tyrian bloom," in which to entertain his numer- 
ous friends, and give parties to Reynolds, Johnson, and a host 
of others, were the immediate results. " His life in London," 
says Washington Irving, " had hitherto been a struggle with 
sordid cares and sad humiliations. * You scarcely can con- 
ceive,' wrote he some time previously to his brother, ' how 
much eight years of disappointment, anguish, and study, have 
worn me down.' Several more years had since been added to 
the term during which he had trod the lowly walks of life. 
He had been a tutor, an apothecary's drudge, a petty physi- 
cian of the suburbs, a booksellers' hack, drudging for daily 
bread. Each separate walk had been beset by its peculiar 
thorns and humiliations. It is wonderful how his heart re- 
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tamed its gentlenes and kindness through all these trials ; how 
his mind rose above the ' meannesses of poverty/ to which, as 
he says, he was compelled to submit; but it would be still 
more wonderful, had his manners acquired a tone correspond- 
ing to the innate grace and refinement of his intellect. He 
was near forty years of age when he published ' The Travel- 
ler/ and was lifted by it into celebrity. As is beautifully said 
of him by Foster, one of ihe most correct of his biographers, ' he 
has fought his way to consideration and esteem ; but he bears 
upon him the scars of his twelve years' conflict; of the mean 
sorrows through which he has passed ; and of the cheap . 
indulgences he has sought relief and help from. There is 
nothing plastic in his nature now. His manners and habits 
are completely formed ; and in them any further success can 
make little favourable change, whatever it may effect for his 
mind or genius.' " 

Had we space, we might tell how the success of his. first 
comedy made Goldsmith still more careless and extravagant ; 
how he was still obliged", in order. to keep up the appearance 
he. had lately assumed, to chaw long and heavy drafts 
on his future labours ; how the hack authorship on which 
he had engaged, produced the Histories of Rome and Greece, 
which, though mere compilations, bear unmistakable evi- 
dences of his charming style, and which still continue as 
popular as ever ; how, retreating^ to Canonbury Tower, Isling- 
ton, he wrote the " Deserted Village" — that exquisite poem ! — 
and compiled his " Animated Nature," which, as Johnson 
says, is as interesting as a Persian tale ; how . the Royal 
Academy, but then newly arrived at maturity, presents him 
with the honorary title of Professor of History ; how. he goes 
into polite society, and meets with the beautiful Miss Horneck, 
the " Jessamy Bride ;" how, when his mother died, he gave 
his portion of her wealth to Ms family, though he sorely 
wanted it himself ; how broken health and failing spirits gave 
sad warning of the end ; how the lamp burns bright again, 
and another comedy—" She Stoops to Conquer " — dazzles the 
town ; how he preferred independence to party writing and 
political hire, scorning assistance which was to purchase 
principle ; how the end, so long in coming, came at last, 
hastened by anxiety, privation, debt, and difficulties of all 
sorts. But for a detailed relation of all these, we must refer 
the reader to Foster's Life of Goldsmith ; or, better still, to 
Washington Irving' s admirable Biography. 

On the 25th of March, 1774, Goldsmith was to be present at 
his club, but in the afternoon he felt so unwell that he was 
obliged to retire to bed. He had skilful medical attention and 
faithful nursing, but all was in vain. 'He sank rapidly ; the 
anxieties and fears which had made his life a constant succes- 
sion of miseries, with here and there a bright spot, like those 
happy days when he basked in the smile of the " Jessamy 
Bride," did not in his last hour desert him. His physician 
remarked to him that his pulse was beating more rapidly than 
his state of health, bad as it was, seemed to warrant. " Is 



your mind at ease r" he then inquired. " No, it is not," was 
the sad and momentous answer. There was a world of mean- 
ing in this last utterance of a great heart broken down by 
misfortune. It is full of warning and instruction. Before the 
eyes of him who had already earned a reputation, which shall 
last as long as the tongue in which his thoughts are enshrined, 
and on whose head the praises of the wisest and greatest of 
an age fertile in genius had been poured, a host of wasted 
efforts, wasted talents, misapplied energies, and lost opportu- 
nities rose in black array, and shut out from the view all 
gleams of a happy future, and all those endearing reminis- 
censes upon which the memory in the last hour loves to 
dwell. And thus he died, on April 4th, 1774. The'\worst 
that can be said of him is, that he was wanting in discretion, 
perseverance, and decision, and that he .was more generous 
than just. Against those weaknesses we may set off a thou- 
sand-virtues, if, when rising from a perusal of his works', we 
,are worldly • enough to look upon the author's memory with 
any other feeling than one of sympathising and grateful 
regret. His sorrows and disappointments "in this world amply 
atoned for the follies which caused them, and the refined and 
graceful sensibility, the unfeigned -love of truth and virtue, 
that delicate appreciation of the wants and feelings of others, 
and that longing desire for calm and shelter in the society of 
those he loved and those who loved him, which he has so 
beautifully embodied in one of the most exquisite productions 
of his pen, are claims for the respect and- admiration of pos- 
terity, which time can never wear out. - 

He died in debt, and was interred in the burial-ground of 
the Temple church ; and soon afterwards the members of the 
Literary Club raised a subscription for a -monument to his 
memory. The bust executed by Nollekens, has been gazed at 
by thousands in the Poets' Corner of Westminster Abbey. 
Beneath it, on a white marble tablet, is a Latin epitaph, fur- 
nished by Johnson, of which the following is a translation :— 

OF 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

A Poet, Naturalist, and Historian, 

Who left scarcely any style of •writing 

untouched, 

And touched nothing that he did not adorn ; 

Of all the passions, 

Whether smiles -were to he moved or tears, 

A powerful yet gentle master ; 

In genius, sublime, vivid, versatile, 

In style, elevated, clear, elegant— 

The love of companions, 

The fidelity of friends, 

And the veneration of readers, . 

Have by this monument honoured the memory. 

He was born in Ireland, 

At a place called Pallas, 

[In the parish] of Forney, [and county] of Longford 

On the 29th Nov., 1731 ; 

Educated at [the University of] Dublin ; 

And die3 in London, 

4th April, 1774, 



■STEEL PENS AND THEIR MANUFACTURE. 



The poet now-a-days writes with a steel pen on cream-laid 
post paper. He no longer invokes his " grey goose-quill," but 
contents himself with a " magnum-bonuin," wherewith to 
indite a " sonnet, to his mistress's eyebrow." Within the last 
thirty years or so a most astonishing revolution has taken 
place in the manufacture of pens. When the writer -and 
perhaps many of Ms readers —went to school, all the caligraphy 
was produced by means of the quill, and- the making and 
mending of a pen in a clean and . graceful manner used to be 
considered quite a great feat. Even at a time not so remote as 
.the period we speak of, quill peiis— after due preparation in 
the drying kiln— were cut and fashioned with a knife to, pre- 
pare them for sale. The professional pencutter— and there 
were many in the trade then, for in the Bank of England, and 
all other commercial establishments, the quill was used long- 
after the introduction of steel pens— was in the habit of 



makings in,a. single, day, about two-thirds of- a long thousand 
pens ; and a long thousand, be it known to all ■ who . are 
unacquainted with the art and mystery of stationery, consists 
of twelve hundred articles. At . one. house in v -* Shoe-lane, 
London, there were annually manufactured about six J millions 
of pens for the rise of the commercial public. At the time^of 
which we speak, it was calculated that not more than one in 
ten of all the quills that were, made into pens were ever 
mended. The trade in "office pens" became so large as to 
induce manufacturers to produce them in thousands ; and to 
this day there are sold in London " office pens," with which a 
word has never been written, and which are tinned -out by the 
gross by a pen-making machine, tied up in scores, and their 
ends just dipped in the ink, to deceive unwary hunters after 
" cheapness." 

Well do we remember the gay nourishings with which our 



